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classicism. The supremacy of reason, clear logic and inviolable
rules, the bias for abstract types, the ideal of majestic dignity and
the horror of everything vulgar, popular, irregular and mysterious
determined judgement in regard to language, poetry, art, love,
religion, society and politics. The background of this style of
classicism was the all-powerful monarchy which Richelieu had
finally established.'
6.   HUMANISM AND NATIONALITY IN ENGLAND.   BACON,
SHAKESPEARE
In England humanism had early found powerful patrons
among the enlightened nobility and high ecclesiastics, and
became a fashion at the court of Henry VIII and Elizabeth.
Erasmus admired the high scholarship of the English humanists,
to whom he owed much of his Greek and who kindled in him
the spirit of Christian humanism, he was impressed by the galaxy
of distinguished men around the Throne, and declared that no
land in the world could be compared to England. While on the
Continent the rise of absolute monarchy and of Protestant and
Catholic fanaticism set limits to the free development of thought
and art, in England humanism could freely unfold itself and in
the course of time this led to the evolution of the spirit both of
enlightenment and of romanticism.
Henry VIII closely corresponded to the model of a prince
described by Machiavelli. His system implied the essential
thesis of the totalitarian State, namely the idea that the State
itself was the highest aim and that its interests were far superior
to the morality and welfare of individuals, that it embodied the
national will, and that this will was laid down by a dictator.
The King, indeed, was a dictator,1 but he so skilfully manipulated
Parliament and public opinion that his dictatorship appeared as
leadership, and was generally accepted and even popular. The
means which he employed to this end were the appeal to national
pride and the furthering of material prosperity, especially that
of the gentry and the wealthy commercial middle class. Eliza-
beth followed the same line of policy. The great humanists of
the Tudor age were mostly inspired by Christian and Stoic
cosmopolitanism ; but also Machiavelli's humanistic nationalism
found adherents who believed that the English were destined to
become the new Romans.2
1 Q*. A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII, 1919, pp. 362, 435.
2 Of. for expressions of national sentiment, Esm6 Wingfield-Stratfbrd, History of
English Patriotism, vol. i.